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to the Hermitage in 1842 when most of the transactions of that and still earlier periods interesting to himself were brought into review in the course of our familiar and to me deeply interesting conversations this matter was studiously avoided. He did not refer to it and I was too sensible of the extent of his disappointment and mortification to do so myself.
At the hazard of being thought to descend to matters too unimportant I recur to the day after my arrival at Washington to mention an incident which happened at that time. I do so because it goes to show how little either the abuse that had been heaped on both himself and Mrs. Jackson, to whom he was devotedly attached, or the rupture of personal and political friendships caused by the selection of his Cabinet, or the peculiar views of those by whom he was surrounded and by whom he was supposed to be unduly influenced, or all of them combined had weakened those just and honourable sentiments with which his nature was thoroughly imbued and which never failed to show themselves when occasion offered. His defeated competitor removed from the White House to Commodore Porter's place, on Meridian Hill, where he resided for some time. Up to the time of my arrival no one connected with the new administration, which had then been organized some six weeks, had called upon Mr. Adams. On examining into the cause of this omission I found that it was considered due to the feelings of the President which had been deeply wounded by an attack on Mrs. Jackson that had appeared in the Washington Journal, a newspaper extensively regarded as under the influence of Mr. Adamsv Not believing that Gen. Jackson desired such a course to be pursued, and satisfied as to what my own should be, I apprised him of my intention to pay my respects to the ex-President, to which he instantly replied that he was glad to hear it. He said that the treatment which he had too much reason to think he had received from Mr. Adams was of such a character that he did not feel himself at liberty to overlook it or he would long before have called upon him himself, but this was his personal matter and his friends would best consult his own wishes when they left its treatment to him alone. It was his desire, he said, that those associated with him in the Government should treat Mr, Adams with the respect that was due to him   . '.•••••! e   . • ••
